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2l8 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Education through Music. By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct 
Professor of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University. Ameri- 
can Book Co. Pp. 208. 

Mr. Farnsworth occupies nineteen chapters with the theory and practice 
of music-teaching through the primary and grammar grades. He refutes the 
charge that his theory is too idealistic by following its utterance with detailed 
suggestions for putting it into practice. He contends that the study of music 
in elementary schools should give the child much more than an expert ability 
to name tones on the staff. It would seem that he is willing to sacrifice some 
of that expertness to the intellectual strength which his broader treatment of the 
subject aims to give. He seems to have found the tortuous channel between the 
Scylla of unbalanced emotionality and the Charybdis of inhibited aesthetic 
impulse, reaching with his eighth-grade class the high seas of general musical 
appreciation founded on discrimination and analysis. 

The inexperienced teacher might find difficulty in following his lead all the 
way, but for the musician who meets his students often enough to follow a 
logical sequence in his lessons, the complete course is fascinating and practical. 
Suggestions abound as to the treatment of problems psychologically suited to 
the successive school years, and though these sometimes make serious breaks 
in the time-honored scheme of progression dear to the heart of educators in 
music, they appeal to common-sense. 

It might be well to read the closing chapter of the book, "The Broad and 
the Narrow View of Education in Relation to Music," as a stimulus to open- 
mindedness, before undertaking its perusal as a whole. But in whatever spirit 
it is approached, no one interested in the progressive teaching of music in the 
schools can afford to pass it by. 

M. R. Kern 



